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NOTES. 

On Poetical Words in Cyprian Prose. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the dialect of Cyprus from its 
conservation in prose inscriptions of words that have heretofore 
been recognized by scholars as either exclusively or at least chiefly 
confined to poetry. Perhaps no dialect of the compass of Cyprian, 
as at present known, presents so many instances of the retention 
in prose of words confined to earlier epic poetry. This must not 
be tortured into conclusive evidence as to the place of origin of 
any portion of the Homeric text ; it indicates rather the vigorous 
preferential uses of the Hellenic dialects. The following list which 
I present may serve to recall the beautiful words of Grimm : Es 
gibt alte durch die historische critik in acht und bann gethane 
meldungen, deren untilgbarer grund sich immer wieder luft 
macht, wie man sagt dasz versunkne schatze nachbliihen und von 
zeit zu zeit im schosz der erde aufwarts riicken, damit sie endlich 
noch gehoben werden. 

I. Substantives : 

alo-a in the sense of share : ra> Aws to> Folva alo-a ert . . . Coll. 
Dialekt Sammlung, 73; cf. 2 327, € 40, v 138, n- ioi, t 84; Pind. 
Pyth. IX 61 ; Simonides, Empedocles. Elsewhere dispensation of 
God, etc. Not used in prose literature. 

ahova' KTjTraKvTrptoi., vineyard, 2 561, Hesiod, 0. <?//?., 597; Theocr. 
VII 34. d\a>rj, garden, E 90, * 77, etc. ; cf. &\Fa>, Coll. 60, 9, 18, 21 ; 
not dXafa as is read by Ahrens and Cauer 2 , 472. Deecke com- 
pares this SkFov directly with the Hesychian d\ova, which he cor- 
rects to akova • KJj7roi (ov for v as in xpov<ra<f>w in the Cyprian chronicle 
of Machaeras). But, so far as I know, there is no well attested 
example of ov for v in old Cyprian, despite the probability that v 
was pronounced as IE u, not u. On ov for o see Rothe, p. 77. d\a>r) 
elsewhere generally means threshing-floor. Not used in prose 
literature. 

"hvaos in dpa'Avda, 97 ; cf. ai>ca> <^ *dvafos. Draco, 1 3, 6, assumes 
tivaos between avavos and uveas. The proper name "Avaos occurs 
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nowhere outside of Cyprus. Hall's other reading 'Apa <5 Naa> is 
rejected by Deecke, Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift, 1886, p. 1292. 
aveas occurs in Homer alone, apa is here like ev^wXij ; cf. dpd A», 
Deecke, /. /, p. 1292. In the sense of prayer it is poetical, except in 
Hdt. VI 63. 

(Vyatka, VOW, in KarcoTacrf ev^oXS, 2J, and in dtp' ?m Fci ras ev^mXas 

eweTvxc, 59. The word is poetical, though Lucian (Syr. Dea, 28, 
29) seems to consider it above reproach. Lucian doubtless pur- 
loined it out of his model Herodotus ((vxa>\tp,aios, II 63). See 
Allinson, A.J. P. VI 203fF. Diog. Laert. 9, 53 says of Protagoras : 

&etXc re tov \6yov npoyros ei? Terrapa, et^coXj/P, epaiTrjaiv, etc. 

Fdva£ is preserved in conjunction with (SacnXevs, perhaps in 
Cyprian alone. In numbers 59 and 154 both words occur as 
titles with the names of the individuals; and in 18 Srao-t/a? is 
called Fava£. I notice that Prof. Jebb (Homer, p. 47) asserts that 
iSao-iXfw' is always a title, Fdva% in Homer a descriptive epithet 
merely. It is noteworthy that Eustathius, 947, 48, states that the 
SvaKTts in Cyprus constituted a rdy/ia eVSolov. The Cyprian prefer- 
ence for Fdvag is furthermore attested by Aristotle (frag. 483), who, 
speaking of the polity of the Cyprians, says : Kakovvrai 8' oi fitv viol 

Kal dSe\(pot tov &aoi\4(t>s tlvanTts' at &€ dSeXcpal ku\ yvvcuKts dvao~o~ai. Fdvaj- 

was originally used of a god in all probability. This use comes 
to light CIA, I 489, and in Herodotus, I 159, where Aristodicus 
addresses the oracle with " cj>j»a| "; and in IV 150 the use is similar. 
The only other example from prose literature that I have found is 
Isocrates, 203 D, where it is said of Evagoras : kcu to p-iyio-rov on 

tG>v «£ avrov yevopAvav ovdeva KaTtXurtv ISlq>tlkols ovop.uo~i irpoo'ayiypevdfievovj 
aXXa tov fiev /3a<rtXea Kakovpevov, tovh fie avaicTUSy Tas Se dvdo~o~as. 

Evagoras was the " champion of Hellenism " in Cyprus. 

Fdvao-o-a is used in Cyprian invariably of Aphrodite, as in the 
hymn to that goddess, verse 92. This hymn has been ascribed 
to a Cyprian author. Elsewhere in prose only in the passages 
from Aristotle and Isocrates quoted above. 

tnnjp poetic for Impos. In Homer iVw> ' s used of a surgeon, as in 
the Dali tablet (60, 3). 

Ims, said to occur in poetry alone, is found Coll. 40. v\6s is also 
Cyprian, Coll. 41. Both 40 and 41 are from ndXamacpos. 

Kepnfios is said by the ancient commentators to be equivalent to 
8eo-p.a>Typiov. Others explain it by iridos, nldot being used even at 
the present time in Cyprus for places of confinement, m&ot 
from four to seven feet in height were discovered at Hissarlik by 
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Schliemann (Ilios, p. 214). In Homer Kepapos occurs once (e 387), 
and there in the sense of dungeon. This passage is part of the 
recital of Dione to Aphrodite, which savors strongly of Cyprian 
origin. 

Sapvs, a heretofore unknown word, occurs No. 123. Hesychius 
has oapoi * rives 8e Oido-ove, whence Deecke translates i Sapov sum 
Feste. Baunack, in his Studien I 17, holds the matter still in 
abeyance. Connected words (Sap, oapiar^s, oapia-ris, Sapos^) are prac- 
tically confined to poetry. [Plato] (Minos, 319 e) has to explain : 

01 yap oapoi \6yoi elo-i Kal oapio-rqs (he has JUSt quoted t 1 79) o~v>*ov- 
aiaa-TTjS icrnv iv \6yois. 

o-irios in Coll. 31, i^aa-iv tS> <nreW tS>8( sicepoe. The Word OCCUrs 

in early and in late epic. Not used in prose literature. 

Other words are not confined so exclusively to poetry ; e. g. 
c'Lpovpa at best is rare in prose. 1 lyvva was explained by Curtius 
from lv <^iv -\- yovv ; but as lv is not confined to Arcado-Cyprian, 
the word cannot be regarded as having a Cyprian coloring. 

II. Adjectives: 

pvxoT in 85 is doubtful, but po^o'i for pv^ol is called by Hesychius 
a Paphian form. Allied words are confined to poetry, except 
pvxairaros in Aristotle and late prose. The hymn to Venus, whose 
Cyprian origin is at least possible, has pvx^ <mela>v (v. 63) ; cf. 
ottios above. 

It may be worthy of mention that proper names derived from 
ttvvtos (jtvvtos ' itivvtos, Hesych.) are very common in Cyprus, though 
not unknown elsewhere. Besides Uwrayopas, the king of Cyprus, 
known to us from Isocrates (a name recurring CIG add. 4799 b in 
syringe Rhamsis IX), we have Uwtos, a name which is the exclu- 
sive property of the Cyprian dialect, mwros is a poetical word, 
cf. Athen. 597 e, Plut. 2, 797 e, CIG 1778, 3 mwri, jap^oim (Thes- 

Saly) ; 246, 25 mvvrris <rvvTpo<pos evBiKirje of a Marcellus, Koa-prfri)s of the 
Athenian ephebi ; fiovKaXaw mwraio $Ckovp.evov in an ephebic inscription 
from Sparta, Le Bas-Foucart No. 167. 

A less authoritative case of correspondence is eedvap 126 and 
Qfavi> E 70, z 298, 302, A 224. The latter name is frequent in later 
times. 

1 Rutherford, Phrynichus, p. 14, calls apovpa an old Ionic and poetic word. 
It occurs Hdt. II 14 and perhaps IGA 497, b. 17 (Teos). But besides being 
Cyprian it is also Thessalian, Coll. No. 371. 
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III. Verbs: 

aKoa-rtja-as, z 506 = o 263, is not certainly a Cyprian word, despite 

aKoarij ' Kpi8r) napd KvirpLois. Schol. AD has Kvplas Se na<rai al Tpo<f>ai 
aKoarai KaXovvrai 7rapa Ge<ro~a\ois. 

&va> in ' hpi~\<TTOKkeF i)s 6 SaXaplmos y.' <W. Loewy quotes no instance 
of uva as an artist's word (A. J. P. VII 510), and &va> occurs 
nowhere else in Greek in this sense, so far as I am aware. Cf. tjvov 
6S6v, y 496. The word is chiefly poetical, but Hdt. VIII 71 has 
ijveTo to epyov. Immediately below, Hdt. uses IkivUiv, another poet- 
ical word. Cratylus, 415 A, ftij^avi) yap p.01 Sokci tov avciv e'iri iro\ii 

a-rjpuov etvai ; but this is merely to etymologize pnavrj (jxtjKos -\-av*iv). 

av&ya, a poetical word driven out of common use by KiXeia. 
Herodotus uses the word in two speeches : III 81 with KeXtCa in 
close proximity, and in VII 104. The Dali inscription uses avayov 
of an order issued to the public physician. 

i'fpega in No. 71. pi(a and ep8<o were supplanted by irouai; eppege, 
Plato, Laws 642 C, being the sole survival in prose outside of 
Cyprian. 

eK(po-e in No. 32 calls for mention inasmuch as the -po--, -Xs-forms 
of liquid verbs are confined to poetry. 

iparoSev ' avenavaavro has a Cyprian look with its for v ; cf. epr)TV0ev, 

B 99. The form may perhaps have been taken from a Cyprian 
edition of the Iliad. -6w for -drjo-av is not a prose termination. 

ipoia * dvcmavov. As ipar; and e'paea are poetical only, this gloss 
may have been derived from a poetical source. 

Xpava> in 60, 9) t6(v) xP av °l xfvov " 0(yJKa(yJTOs 6%Ftt>, xpav£6p.zvov, in 

1. 18 rr Attic anTOfievov. xp a ^ a occurs in literature e 137, Quint. 
Smyr. XI 76 ; ivexpave, Hdt. VI 75, das/ted against. 

Evidence of the close interrelation between the language of 
Homer and Arcado-Cyprian is found in the termination -rjvai, and 
perhaps in /36kopai, and in the use of k« Sv in conjunction. Fick's 
explanation of the Homeric infinitives in -eeu/ as originally Cyprian 
is open to grave doubt. He assumes the proportion — Aeolic 
86/x(vai : Cypr. SoFtvai : : Aeolic naBe^p : Cypr. *TradePev. This *Tm8hv 
is meant by the Homeric naBUiv. It is incredible that -Uiv should 
have first come to light in the books which Fick regards as 
Cyprian in origin (b 48-483, 811-826;- r, A, e, z, h, e 1-565, a 
i-57. ° 4J5-746, Y 1-380, •*• 3 8 5-5!3)- 

IV. Particles, etc. : 

abrdp is common to Cyprian and Homeric Greek alone. Its 356 
occurrences in the Iliad are evenly distributed. 
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t'Se is a frequent word for and in Cyprian and in Homer. Twenty- 
six times in the Iliad with the variant ^Se everywhere except B 511, 
585, 1 219 = 165, 175, T 285. Eleven times in the Odyssey with 
ri8e as a variant, 8 604, X 337, 626, x 34 1 > + 2 %9- Twice in the 
hymn to Demeter, once in that to Aphrodite. Antigone 969 is the 
only example in tragedy. 

With the Cyprian w (jj bvF&voi w ... fiaaCKevs 60, 6,^ 8o>koi w 60, 16). 
Deecke compares the vv with imperatives in Homer and »»» in 
Attic tragedy. Herodotus has vvv very rarely : <£<?/>e wv, II 105. 
The only instance of the use of vv in prose literature is Aretaeus, 

p. 66 ." drap r/Se revovra r)&e vv pits l-vv fWafffi akyeovai. AretaeUS, 

like Lucian, strove to follow the Ionic of the fifth century. But 
neither has Herodotus nor Hippocrates the form vv, which is 
therefore to be accounted one of the pseudo-ionisms of the 
sophistic Renaissance period. 

ra in No. 135. to 'ETeoSii/ia, nidi recalls 1 347, KvKka>\jf rij, 7Ti'e oii/oi/. 

t^ is very rare in Attic (Cratinus, Eupolis). With the vocative cf. 
UovKvbaiia, M 23 1. The Lith. t£ is not a perfect parallel to 7-5 on 
account of the circumflex of the latter. The r) of t>) must there- 
fore be regarded as Ionic-Attic and equivalent to the S of ra. 
There are no cases of hyperdorism in Cyprian ; 6aras is a mere 
blunder of Hesychius. 

Correspondences in syntax and in form between the dialects of 
Cyprus and Arcadia and that of Homer are treated in detail in 
my paper on the Arcado-Cyprian dialect in the Transactions of 
the Amer. Phil. Assoc, Vol. XVIII. This brief summary may 
also cast a side light upon the position occupied by the language 
of Herodotus, still sadly in need of an interpreter. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



The Etymology of FIRMETTON and FRIMDIG. 

The word firmetlon, which occurs in the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Orosius' History (Sweet's ed., p. 186, 6), has for some time 
pursued me with its mystery. The context offers no difficulty of 
interpretation. The keenly exciting incident of Hannibal's unlawful 
siege of Saguntum, as related by Livy (Lib. XXI, cap. 6-10), is 
described, or rather referred to by Orosius with characteristic 
brevity and unscientific straining after moral application. The 
Anglo-Saxon translator, however, did not content himself with his 



